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HE reputation as a writer of historical fiction which “Tower or 
: Throne” gave to Mrs, Comstock will be enhanced by her power- 
ful new novel, “The Queen’s Hostage,” which will strongly 
appeal to all who love to read a stirring story of love and adventure. 
Its events take place in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. The 
Earl of Ruthven, who has conspired against the throne, is released from 
the Tower when his son, Lord Ronald, is made a hostage for his father’s 
loyalty. The child is brought up at Grey Towers, in loneliness, and is 
considered by his father to be lacking in mind and strength. When 
the presence of the Queen’s hostage is demanded at Court, the Earl 
substitutes a carefully trained impostor and the rightful heir wanders 
from his home and under the training of Will Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson becomes a famous actor. There are numerous charming and 
powerful scenes in the story, among them the wayside acting of strolling 
players, a runaway visit to the Globe Theatre, interviews with the 
Queen, and a love scene between Ronald and the beautiful heroine of 
the romance, Lady Sylvia. The story abounds in strong characteriza- 
tions, in vivid color, high imagination, and picturesque surroundings. 
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THE QUEEN'S HOSTAGE 


CHAPTER I 
THE NIGHT LORD RONALD CAME 


Tue wind came in blasts, and it seemed as if, after 
all the years, the elements had at last combined to 
lay the old castle low. Now and again an ominous 
crash of thunder reverberated among the rocks and 
gullies in the dell below the castle. 

It was an awful night, and to add to the fearsome- 
ness, flashes of blue lightning, almost incessant, showed 
the ravages the storm was causing. The ivy rustled 
on the ancient walls during the brief silences in which 
the wind held its breath before making another as- 
sault; and the trees took counsel together, as to whether 
they should resist, or succumb, to the next attack. 

Here and there, from a window of the grim, grey 
walls, a light flashed; and it was well on toward mid- 
night, too. Usually the castle folk were early to bed, 
for gaiety held small share in their lives when once 
they turned from London town, and travellers came 
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only by appointment to the isolated spot. But to- 
night a guest was expected—a mighty guest, and there 
were those in readiness to announce his arrival. 

In a great, solemn room, off in the west wing, where 
only the light of a huge log fire scattered the gloom, 
four people kept watch and ward, old Nannie, the 
Scotch nurse, Lady Constance, and her two small 
sisters, Alice and Margaret. 

My Lady Constance was only twelve, but she had 
a stately dignity, and a cold, proud face that bespoke 
rare self-possession and character in one so young. 
She was, however, all a-tremble now. As for Alice 
and Margaret, they were quite pale and haggard and 
took no heed to hide their fear. The three sat in a 
row on a settle by the logs; their fair faces turned ever 
toward the old nurse as she moved about the room 
muttering dire predictions and crooning weird ballads 
whose unlovely tunes were but vehicles for more un- 
lovely themes. The children watched her, wide-eyed 
and wondering; and they edged closer together as her 
old, cracked voice broke in the most thrilling moments. 

“By my faith!” grumbled the nurse, going to the 
window and drawing back the heavy drapery, “this 
night bodes. no good to the stranger, whoever he may 
be! This night means trouble. O-oh!” She dropped 
the curtain and jumped back as a lurid flash lit up 
the wild night. 

“She saw the Pale Child!” whispered Margaret, who 
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knew all the legends of the house. Before trouble 
came the Pale Child, and Nannie could have seen 
naught less to cause her terror. 

“Hush!” murmured Alice, “she’s mumbling. Can 
you catch the words?” It was much more awful not 
to catch them! They all listened eagerly. 


“The hag is astride, 

This night for a ride; 

The devil and she together: 

Through thick and through thin 

Now out and then in 

Though ne’er so foul be the weather.” 


The three forms upon the settle slid toward the 
middle, until. they seemed but one, so close and silent 
they bided. A mad rattling at the casement caused 
Nan to cease, for the moment, her song. A vivid flash 
rent the darkness, and gave the hag outside and her 
evil comrade ample chance to look into the shadowy 
room and behold the fear-filled company. 

“The storm will arise;” cackled Nan,—as if it had 
not arisen hours ago! 

** And trouble the skies 
This night, and more for the wonder: 
The ghost from the tomb, 


Affrighted shall come; 
Called out by the clap of the thunder.” 


And suiting the action to the word, the thunder 
broke and rattled among the rocks, setting free the 
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many echoes. Human nature, even child-nature, could 
bear no more. My Lady Constance disentangled her- 
self from her quaking sisters, and ran over to Nannie 
who had paused by the dim doorway to listen, if per- 
chance one came bearing news. 

“Nannie!” 

The old woman turned quickly and looked at the 
pale girl in affright. She had quite forgotten, in her 
own anxiety, the group of nurslings. 

“Nannie, I will not have you so alarm my—my little 
sisters! ‘They be half dead with fear; the whole castle 
has gone mad, belike!” 

Fright and anger blended in Constance’s tone. It 
was a new experience for her to be unable to understand 
what was passing; but she was puzzled now, and she felt 
the humiliation. 

“You should be minding your duties!” she added 
with lofty coldness. 

“The Lord save us!” groaned Nan, “and ’tis His 
truth ye are speaking, lass, I ’ve clean forgot my duties 
and my bairns!” She went over to the fire and sank 
into a huge carved chair. 

“°Tis hard on to midnight,” she faltered; “and my 
lambies still out of their beds. Woe is me! Here you, 
Margaret, my bonny one, come to my lap, lass. And 
Alice, your eyes are like uncanny lights, my wean. 
Here Constance, my maid, run to the nursery beyond, 
and fetch the nighties. Old Nan grieves for her for- 
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getfulness.” The nurse spoke the clear English of the 
north of Scotland, with only a catchword here and 
there, to add a charm to her soothing voice. 

Not a child stirred to obey. Fear still held them; 
Nannie might forget again, and there was safety in num- 
bers and the fire’s glow. “Did hear?” asked Nan. 
Her authority was an established fact in the castle and 
obedience she demanded as her right. 

“We—we are waiting!” Constance made reply, and 
there was a daring note in her tone. 

“Waiting, bairn, and for what?” 

“We know not, Nan, but all the castle waits, and— 
so do we! We heard old Tamus say to John of the 
Dell when he left for the sheepfold at nightfall, that if 
he came, the turret bell would ring so that all the hamlet 
would know.” 

“A long tongue has Tamus,” muttered Nan; “he 
better be doing his duty, if I do say it who has forgotten 
my own. God help me! And where were you, lass, 
when ye heard the like of such gabble ?” 

_ “Tn the hall below where Tamus was piling on the 
wood that John had just brought for the fire.” 

“And,” hoarsely added Margaret from the settle, 
“the maids-in the kitchen did whisper, and say that it 
all hung on him being he!” 

A clap of thunder made the group tremble and gave . 
vigor to Nan’s next remark. 

“Td clip the tongue of every wench in the castle!” 
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she snapped; “and what was a little lady like you, do- 
ing below stairs ?” 

“Listening,” frankly admitted Margaret; “one hears 
things below stairs. ” 

“That they do!” assented Nan grimly; “go draw the 
curtain, Alice, my precious, mayhap we can keep out 
the flash.” 

“Nay,” faltered Alice, “’twere better we see the 
flash; *twill warn us of the clap.” 

Constance laughed nervously. She delighted in her 
younger sister’s ready wit that ever found a way of 
creditable exit in time of trouble. “ And—and 'Tom of 
the Withered Hand,” Margaret broke in, “I followed 
him. He is napping on the belfry stairs, with his hand 
on the bell rope.” 

This bit of evidence was all that was needed to con- 
firm the fact that something was going to happen. Once 
before had Tom waited on the belfry steps. Constance 
could recall the occasion well; Nan, too, was thinking 
of it now and she let Margaret’s words sink into silence, 
unanswered. It was upon that terrible night when Tom 
had rung the bell to awaken the countryside and call 
them to come and save the Earl of the castle. 

Oh! how the iron tongue had clashed and clattered— 
but not a man had answered to its call! How awful 
was the master’s anger and the mother’s grief! Con- 
stance grew paler as she recalled the scene. And then 
the Queen’s men had come and taken the Earl, her 
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father, to London town; and the hated Queen—that 
Protestant Elizabeth—had shut him up in the grew- 
some Tower; and there he was now, while they all 
waited, and the mighty storm held sway! 

“What means it all, Nan?” My Lady looked straight 
at the nurse with her clear grey eyes. She was strangely 
like her father; and the Earl of Rathven was the only 
person on earth before whom Nan trembled. 

“Best hear when morning comes,” whispered Nan; 
tis no tale for now, and before the bairns. ” 

“T cannot sleep,” Constance replied; “but Margar- 
et’s eyes are heavy with slumber, she will not heed; 
as for Alice, what you do not tell she will ferret out.” 

There was truth in this, but Margaret was not so 
sleep-filled but that she listened to the tale and remem- 
bered it when the future needed the memory. 

Nan hitched her chair closer to the settle. The storm 
appeared to lessen; it was a_ time for confidences. 

“This night, please God,” she began, pointing her 
finger at the group, “a Lord of Rathven will come!” 

“A—a Lord?” gasped Constance, “how dare he! 
My father, though he be in the Tower, is still the master 
of Rathven!” 

“ Aye, aye lass, but curb your temper. This Lord, if 
haply he come, will be welcomed most of all by my cap- 
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tive master. Strange things happen, and it may chance 
that this new-comer will turn the key in the Earl’s dreary 
tower-room. Such deeds have been done. ” 
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“Ah!” rippled Alice, quick of wit, “I see. This 
Lord, then, is a mighty soldier! He will come with an 
army and fight the wicked Queen. *Tis a Lord of 
Scotland; and he heads an uprising! I have read the 
like in a recent tale.” 

“Sh!” cautioned Nan, “such talk be treason, though 
‘tis a babe’s lips that speak it. Nay, then, the Lord 
brings no soldiers. ” 

“Wherein lies his power?” asked Constance; and the 
straight line grew between her eyes. Just so her father 
looked that night when the countryside had failed 
him. 

“In his weakness,” said Nan. She watched the ef- 
fect of this upon her audience; then she went on, still 
pointing with thin, crooked forefinger. 

“Aye, in his weakness; for know you this: Tf from 
out the night and storm, a Lord of Rathven come, your 
lady mother will take him up to the Queen, God save 
her Grace!”—Nan put that in as a possible safety touch 
which might solace friend or foe—“and offer him as 
hostage to her Majesty. *Tis rumored that the Queen 
be mighty fond of these pledges to her cause. She has 
opened her prison gates to more than one father when 
a worthy hostage was forthcoming. ” 

“But,” and Margaret’s dreamy eyes brightened, 
“suppose the Lord will not so pledge himself, what 
then ?” 

Nan laughed softly. 
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“He ’ll have small voice in the matter, ” she chuckled; 
“his weakness again will prevail. ” 

“Poor young lord!” sighed Margaret. 

“Poor!” Constance turned on her younger sister 
with flashing eyes; “what a baby you are! Poor, be- 
cause he has the power to do this great thing? Why, 
I would give my soul to set father free! Once at lib- 
erty, he could raise an army, or join good Mary of 
Scots’ cause; and then this Protestant Queen,—this— 
this cruel Elizabeth,—would be ousted, and we could 
have the old jolly days!” A sob thickened the angry, 
girlish voice,—* Father Ambrose would dare come over 
from France again, and the other merry priests with 
their stories and happy ways! I hate this fear, and 
hiding; and I hate the Queen who holds my father pris- 
oner!” She stamped angrily. 

“Oh! hush thee, lass,” moaned Nan in real alarm, 
for she well knew the castle folk were not all of one 
mind. While they might serve the Earl of Rathven, 
they still had opinions of their own. 

“There are rooms,—empty rooms in the Tower;” 
whispered the nurse, “and lasses and lads no older than 
you, my Lady, have felt the chill of prison walls.” Con- 
stance’s color fled before the warning. 

“What is that?” cried Alice, starting up,—“it is a 
step!” 

The four sprang to their feet, and turned an anxious 
look toward the dark doorway. 
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Yes, there was a step, many steps! but they all hur- 
ried by. Then suddenly above the storm and night, 
the turret bell rang out! The Lord of Rathven had 
come! 

The bell clanged and clattered. The hurrying steps 
ran hither and yon, through castle hall and yard. Out 
in the darkness and tempest a messenger already was 
riding toward London town with the news. 

“He—he has come!” cried Constance, thinking the 
hoofbeats betokened a comer, not one who departed: 
“He fears neither night nor storm, this Lord of Rath- 
ven!” 

“Where did he come from, nurse?” It was Alice 
who spoke. 

“Who knows?” breathed Nan in reply. She was 
rigidly listening. Had they forgotten her, now the great 
hour had arrived ? 

Margaret ran to the doorway, and her small, strained 
face peered into the outer gloom. 

“T hear—” she whispered, “I hear a little baby 
cry!” 

To her, the youngest of the sisters, had the new Lord 
of Rathven announced his arrival. They all under- 
stood at last, and a silence fell among them. ‘Then, 
old Nan, overlooked in the moment of triumph, dropped 
upon her knees, and sent a prayer of thankfulness up 
to God for his mercy. Across the wide hall, in a rich 
tapestried chamber, the heir of the Rathvens lay wide- 
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eyed and wailing. Not singly had he come from out 
the Silence and Mystery; a twin brother had borne him 
company to the very portal, and then, as if appalled at 
what he saw, his soul had slipped back into the Un- 
known, leaving its little comrade to fare alone! 
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CHAPTER II 
MY LADY OF RATHVEN GOES TO COURT 


Aut in the splendor of an autumn day, my Lady of 
Rathven, properly escorted and richly attired, went up 
to London town with her son in her arms. Little more 
than a girl did my Lady look for all she was the mother 
of three tall maids and this sleeping son. She was fair 
and gentle, and trembled at the thought of appearing 
before the great Queen with her plea and offering. 

She had been well drilled in her part by a priest from 
France who was even now in hiding at Grey Towers 
awaiting her Ladyship’s return from the interview. 
“Daughter,” the soothing father had explained, “thy 
part is simple. Empty promises her Majesty will have 
none of, and the Earl, thy husband, is in ill favor. But 
list thee! If he so regrets his past apparent disloyalty 
to her Highness, that he is willing, not only to offer 
future allegiance, but his son as hostage for his promise, 
what more can her Grace desire? And time—time, my 
daughter, can work wonders.” So my Lady travelled 
away, and, as she went, over and again, she repeated 
her part, and, looking down upon the small hostage, 
trembled fearsomely. 
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But upon the day set for the audience with the Queen 
strength came to her, and very proudly she entered the 
little antechamber, she and her son. 

Elizabeth sat in a deep cushioned chair and was at- 
tended by but three of her household. She glanced 
quickly at my Lady of Rathven as she entered; then 
dropped her eyes. She remembered her Ladyship per- 
fectly, although it had been years since she had graced 
the court, owing to the Earl of Rathven’s tendencies to 
get into trouble. 

“Your Majesty ”—Lady Rathven knelt with her baby 
held close—“ and if it please your Grace, may the hum- 
blest subject of the realm speak with her Queen— 
alone ?” 

“Aye,” smiled Elizabeth, motioning her attendants 
to retire; “surely so small a favor is easy to grant. Rise 
my Lady Rathven, you bear a burden. ” 

“No, your Majesty, I beara gift for your Highness. ” 

Elizabeth, from the safety of her glory and power, 
could afford to smile genially; and this she did, leaning 
forward, almost childishly, in apparent eagerness. 

“A gift, and for me?” she said, “’tis a new source 
from which to expect a gift. The house of Rathven has 
not been over generous to its Queen. ” 

My lady uncovered the little sleeping face and the 
two gazed upon it in silence. Then softly: “Your 
Majesty, the King your father oft took hostage: and 
to offer hostage I have sought your court to-day.” 
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Elizabeth never raised her eyes from the baby face, 
but she said: 

“JT pray you proceed. ” 

“My husband, the Earl of Rathven and Grey Tow- 
She 

“Once Earl,” the Queen corrected, “go on!” 

“Once Earl”—my Lady flushed scarlet—“ has ap- 
peared grievously to offend your Majesty. In the 
recent Catholic uprising, he was unfortunately made use 
of by those deeper-dyed than he.” 

The Queen moved her beautiful hands impatiently. 
“His Earlship’s color was a deep scarlet,” she laugh- 
ingly said, “a shade or two darker, and ’twould be diffi- 
cult to tell it from black. But he repents, I suppose ? 
The Earl has so often repented! As God lives, the 
Tower is a rare hothouse for forcing the bloom of re- 
pentance.” Lady Rathven found it bitter hard to bear 
the Queen’s scorn but the priest had prepared her for 
this. 

“Mere promises from my husband,” she went on, 
“would but little avail, your Highness; that I know full 
well. But should you open the doors of his prison 
house”—there was a pause—“and give again to him 
his titles and lands, he will swear not merely allegiance 
to your Majesty, but he will consecrate this, his only 
son, to your sacred cause and be prepared, at any mo- 
ment, to give the young heir of Rathven into your 
Grace’s custody. ” 
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“ Bring the child nearer!” commanded the Queen; “I 
would examine this proposed hostage of mine. ” 

Resting on the cushion at the Queen’s feet, my Lady 
of Rathven held up the still sleeping baby. 

Elizabeth’s eyes grew tender. Never did her gaze 
rest upon a child but her heart softened and her lips 
curved. 

“As memory serves me,” she whispered, touching, 
almost reverently, the tiny head, “the Rathvens are big 
and ruddy. Strong are they to fight for the cause they 
espouse, likely warriors all and worthy a monarch’s no- 
tice. This little lad may hold the promise of his race, 
but he cunningly hides it in his weakness. Suppose, 
now, I pardon the offences of your husband, and this 
little lad’s father, suppose I give back your lands and 
titles, think you I shall not exact my pay? I am, I 
trust, a Just queen, but I show justice to myself as well. 
If I make others rich at my own expense, “tis the 
surest way to make myself a beggar. A good bargain 
must be kept by both sides. If I perform my part, I 
shall hold you to yours. Plain speaking is my manner. 
I trust not the Earl of Rathven! I like not his com- 
panions or his ways. If I set him free, it will be in no 
sense because I put faith in his repentance. The Earl 
must bide near court, where my eye can be upon him, 
and my heart rejoice in his renewed allegiance. I will 
not have him fleeing to his eyrie nest of Grey Towers. 
The place has not a savory reputation as a good loyal 
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house. The freedom of the court—or near it—must 
suffice for the Rathvens. And”—again that reverent 
touch upon the baby head—“ should the Earl of Rathven 
fail me, I shall then claim my hostage. I shall do with 
him as occasion and my will prompt; and no longer 
shall the Earl’s eyes, or yours, rest upon the lad!” 

My lady trembled, but she spoke no word. 

“T do then command you, Lady Rathven, to bear this 
answer to your husband. ‘Train well the child in mind 
and body until such time as I shall summon him to 
court and to the place I shall prepare for him. I shall 
expect a worthy courtier, [warn you. Iam keenly alive 
to the manner of youth that represents England’s glory. 
Heed closely, my Lady Rathven! And now, until we 
meet again, in the language the Earl likes so well— 
adieu. ” 

Thus my lady gained her point. The family at Grey 
Towers hurried to the Queen’s city. The prison gates 
fell back to let the Earl pass out into the freedom of day. 
He bore in his heart a great hatred for the power that 
now had a new strength over him, but he had been in 
no position to parley with chances for escape. Better 
men than he, who had borne part in the recent uprising, 
were still languishing in the Tower; so the Earl smoth- 
ered his wrath and practised the art of smiling, while 
he basked in the apparent favor of the Queen. 

But it was as impossible for the Earl of Rathven to 
be loyal in heart as it had ever been, and there were 
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knew all the legends of the house. Before trouble 
came the Pale Child, and Nannie could have seen 
naught less to cause her terror. 

“Hush!” murmured Alice, “she’s mumbling. Can 
you catch the words?” It was much more awful not 
to catch them! They all listened eagerly. 


“The hag is astride, 

This night for a ride; 

The devil and she together: 

Through thick and through thin 

Now out and then in 

Though ne’er so foul be the weather.” 


The three forms upon the settle slid toward the 
middle, until they seemed but one, so close and silent 
they bided. A mad rattling at the casement caused 
Nan to cease, for the moment, her song. A vivid flash 
rent the darkness, and gave the hag outside and her 
evil comrade ample chance to look into the shadowy 
room and behold the fear-filled company. 

“The storm will arise;” cackled Nan,—as if it had 
not arisen hours ago! 

* And trouble the skies 
This night, and more for the wonder: 
The ghost from the tomb, 


Affrighted shall come; 
Called out by the clap of the thunder.” 


And suiting the action to the word, the thunder 
broke and rattled among the rocks, setting free the 
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many echoes. Human nature, even child-nature, could 
bear no more. My Lady Constance disentangled her- 
self from her quaking sisters, and ran over to Nannie 
who had paused by the dim doorway to listen, if per- 
chance one came bearing news. 

“ Nannie!” 

The old woman turned quickly and looked at the 
pale girl in affright. She had quite forgotten, in her 
own anxiety, the group of nurslings. 

“Nannie, I will not have you so alarm my—my little 
sisters! They be half dead with fear; the whole castle 
has gone mad, belike!” 

Fright and anger blended in Constance’s tone. It 
was a new experience for her to be unable to understand 
what was passing; but she was puzzled now, and she felt 
the humiliation. 

“You should be minding your duties!” she added 
with lofty coldness. ; 

“The Lord save us!” groaned Nan, “and ’tis His 
truth ye are speaking, lass, I’ve clean forgot my duties 
She went over to the fire and sank 
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and my bairns 
into a huge carved chair. 

“°’Tis hard on to midnight,” she faltered; “and my 
lambies still out of their beds. Woe is me! Here you, 
Margaret, my bonny one, come to my lap, lass. And 
Alice, your eyes are like uncanny lights, my wean. 
Here Constance, my maid, run to the nursery beyond, 


and fetch the nighties. Old Nan grieves for her for- 
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getfulness.” The nurse spoke the clear English of the 
north of Scotland, with only a catchword here and 
there, to add a charm to her soothing voice. 

Not a child stirred to obey. Fear still held them; 
Nannie might forget again, and there was safety in num- 
bers and the fire’s glow. “Did hear?” asked Nan. 
Her authority was an established fact in the castle and 
obedience she demanded as her right. 

“We—we are waiting!” Constance made reply, and 
there was a daring note in her tone. 

“Waiting, bairn, and for what ?” 

“We know not, Nan, but all the castle waits, and— 
so do we! We heard old Tamus say to John of the 
Dell when he left for the sheepfold at nightfall, that if 
he came, the turret bell would ring so that all the hamlet 
would know.” 

“A long tongue has Tamus,” muttered Nan; “he 
better be doing his duty, if I do say it who has forgotten 
my own. God help me! And where were you, lass, 
when ye heard the like of such gabble?” 

“Tn the hall below where Tamus was piling on the 
wood that John had just brought for the fire.” 

“And,” hoarsely added Margaret from the settle, 
“the maids in the kitchen did whisper, and say that it 
all hung on him being he!” 

A clap of thunder made the group tremble and gave 
vigor to Nan’s next remark. 

“Id clip the tongue of every wench in the castle!” 
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she snapped; “and what was a little lady like you, do- 
ing below stairs ?” 

“ Listening,” frankly admitted Margaret; “one hears 
things below stairs.” 

“That they do!” assented Nan grimly; “go draw the 
curtain, Alice, my precious, mayhap we can keep out 
the flash. ” 

“Nay,” faltered Alice, “’twere better we see the 
flash; *twill warn us of the clap.” 

Constance laughed nervously. She delighted in her 
younger sister’s ready wit that ever found a way of 
creditable exit in time of trouble. “And—and Tom of 
the Withered Hand,” Margaret broke in, “I followed 
him. He is napping on the belfry stairs, with his hand 
on the bell rope.” 

This bit of evidence was all that was needed to con- 
firm the fact that something was going to happen. Once 
before had Tom waited on the belfry steps. Constance 
could recall the occasion well; Nan, too, was thinking 
of it now and she let Margaret’s words sink into silence, 
unanswered. It was upon that terrible night when Tom 
had rung the bell to awaken the countryside and call 
them to come and save the Earl of the castle. 

Oh! how the iron tongue had clashed and clattered— 
but not a man had answered to its call! How awful 
was the master’s anger and the mother’s grief! Con- 
stance grew paler as she recalled the scene. And then 
the Queen’s men had come and taken the Earl, her 
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father, to London town; and the hated Queen—that 
Protestant Elizabeth—had shut him up in the grew- 
some Tower; and there he was now, while they all 
waited, and the mighty storm held sway! 

“What means it all, Nan?” My Lady looked straight 
at the nurse with her clear grey eyes. She was strangely 
like her father; and the Earl of Rathven was the only 
person on earth before whom Nan trembled. 

“Best hear when morning comes,” whispered Nan; 
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tis no tale for now, and before the bairns. 
“T cannot sleep,” Constance replied; “but Margar- 
et’s eyes are heavy with slumber, she will not heed; 
as for Alice, what you do not tell she will ferret out.” 

There was truth in this, but Margaret was not so 
sleep-filled but that she listened to the tale and remem- 
bered it when the future needed the memory. 

Nan hitched her chair closer to the settle. The storm 
appeared to lessen; it was a_ time for confidences. 

“This night, please God,” she began, pointing her 
finger at the group, “a Lord of Rathven will come!” 

“A—a Lord?” gasped Constance, “how dare he! 
My father, though he be in the Tower, is still the master 
of Rathven!” 

“ Aye, aye lass, but curb your temper. This Lord, if 
haply he come, will be welcomed most of all by my cap- 
tive master. Strange things happen, and it may chance 
that this new-comer will turn the key in the Earl’s dreary 
tower-room. Such deeds have been done. ” 
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“Ah!” rippled Alice, quick of wit, “I see. This 
Lord, then, is a mighty soldier! He will come with an 
army and fight the wicked Queen. °*Tis a Lord of 
Scotland; and he heads an uprising! I have read the 
like in a recent tale.” 

“Sh!” cautioned Nan, “such talk be treason, though 
*tis.a babe’s lips that speak it. Nay, then, the Lord 
brings no soldiers. ” 

“Wherein lies his power?” asked Constance; and the 
straight line grew between her eyes. ‘ Just so her father 
looked that night when the countryside had failed 
him. 

“In his weakness,” said Nan. She watched the ef- 
fect of this upon her audience; then she went on, still 
pointing with thin, crooked forefinger. 

“Aye, in his weakness; for know you this: If from 
out the night and storm, a Lord of Rathven come, your 
lady mother will take him up to the Queen, God save 
her Grace!”—Nan put that in as a possible safety touch 
which might solace friend or foe—‘“and offer him as 
hostage to her Majesty. *Tis rumored that the Queen 
be mighty fond of these pledges to her cause. She has 
opened her prison gates to more than one father when 
a worthy hostage was forthcoming. ” 

“But,” and Margaret’s dreamy eyes brightened, 
“suppose the Lord will not so pledge himself, what 
then ?” 

Nan laughed softly. 
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“ He ’Il have small voice in the matter, ” she chuckled; 
“his weakness again will prevail.” 

“Poor young lord!” sighed Margaret. 

“Poor!” Constance turned on her younger sister 
with flashing eyes; “what a baby you are! Poor, be- 
cause he has the power to do this great thing? Why, 
I would give my soul to set father free! Once at lib- 
erty, he could raise an army, or join good Mary of 
Scots’ cause; and then this Protestant Queen,—this— 
this cruel Elizabeth,—would be ousted, and we could 
have the old jolly days!” <A sob thickened the angry, 
girlish voice,—“ Father Ambrose would dare come over 
from France again, and the other merry priests with 
their stories and happy ways! I hate this fear, and 
hiding; and I hate the Queen who holds my father pris- 
oner!” She stamped angrily. 

“Oh! hush thee, lass,” moaned Nan in real alarm, 
for she well knew the castle folk were not all of one 
mind» While they might serve the Earl of Rathven, 
they still had opinions of their own. 

“There are rooms,—empty rooms in the Tower;” 
whispered the nurse, “and lasses and lads no older than 
you, my Lady, have felt the chill of prison walls.” Con- 
stance’s color fled before the warning. 

“What is that?” cried Alice, starting up,—‘it is a 
step!” 

The four sprang to their feet, and turned an anxious 
look toward the dark doorway. 
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Yes, there was a step, many steps! but they all hur- 
ried by. Then suddenly above the storm and night, 
the turret bell rang out! The Lord of Rathven had 
come! 

The bell clanged and clattered. The hurrying steps 
ran hither and yon, through castle hall and yard. Out 
in the darkness and tempest a messenger already was 
riding toward.London town with the news. 

“He—he has come!” cried Constance, thinking the 
hoofbeats betokened a comer, not one who departed: 
“He fears neither night nor storm, this Lord of Rath- 
ven!” 

“Where did he come from, nurse?” It was Alice 
who spoke. 

“Who knows?” breathed Nan in reply. She was 
rigidly listening. Had they forgotten her, now the great 
hour had arrived ? 

Margaret ran to the doorway, and her small, strained 
face peered into the outer gloom. 

“T hear—” she whispered, “I hear a little baby 
ery!” 

To her, the youngest of the sisters, had the new Lord 
of Rathven announced his arrival. ‘They all under- 
stood at last, and a silence fell among them. ‘Then, 
old Nan, overlooked in the moment of triumph, dropped 
upon her knees, and sent a prayer of thankfulness up 
to God for his merey. Across the wide hall, in a rich 
tapestried chamber, the heir of the Rathvens lay wide- 
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eyed and wailing. Not singly had he come from out 
the Silence and Mystery; a twin brother had borne him 
company to the very portal, and then, as if appalled at 
what he saw, his soul had slipped back into the Un- 
known, leaving its little comrade to fare alone! 
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CHAPTER II 
MY LADY OF RATHVEN GOES TO COURT 


Aut in the splendor of an autumn day, my Lady of 
Rathven, properly escorted and richly attired, went up 
to London town with her son in her arms. Little more 
than a girl did my Lady look for all she was the mother 
of three tall maids and this sleeping son. She was fair 
and gentle, and trembled at the thought of appearing 
before the great Queen with her plea and offering. 

She had been well drilled in her part by a priest from 
France who was even now in hiding at Grey Towers 
awaiting her Ladyship’s return from the interview. 
“Daughter,” the soothing father had explained, “thy 
part is simple. Empty promises her Majesty will have 
none of, and the Earl, thy husband, is in ill favor. But 
list thee! If he so regrets his past apparent disloyalty 
to her Highness, that he is willing, not only to offer 
future allegiance, but his son as hostage for his promise, 
what more can her Grace desire? And time—time, my 
daughter, can work wonders.” So my Lady travelled 
away, and, as she went, over and again, she repeated 
her part, and, looking down upon the small hostage, 
trembled fearsomely. 
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But upon the day set for the audience with the Queen 
strength came to her, and very proudly she entered the 
little antechamber, she and her son. 

Elizabeth sat in a deep cushioned chair and was at- 
tended by but three of her household. She glanced 
quickly at my Lady of Rathven as she entered; then 
dropped her eyes. She remembered her Ladyship per- 
fectly, although it had been years since she had graced 
the court, owing to the Earl of Rathven’s tendencies to 
get into trouble. 

“Your Majesty ”—Lady Rathven knelt with her baby 
held close—“ and if it please your Grace, may the hum- 
blest subject of the realm speak with her Queen— 
alone ?” 

“Aye,” smiled Elizabeth, motioning her attendants 
to retire; “surely so small a favor is easy to grant. Rise 
my Lady Rathven, you bear a burden.” 

“No, your Majesty, I beara gift for your Highness. ” 

Elizabeth, from the safety of her glory and power, 
could afford to smile genially; and this she did, leaning 
forward, almost childishly, in apparent eagerness. 

“A gift, and for me?” she said, “’tis a new source 
from which to expect a gift. The house of Rathven has 
not been over generous to its Queen. ” 

My lady uncovered the little sleeping face and the 
two gazed upon it in silence. Then softly: “ Your 
Majesty, the King your father oft took hostage: and 
to offer hostage I have sought your court to-day.” 
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Elizabeth never raised her eyes from the baby face, 
but she said: 

“T pray you proceed.” 

“My husband, the Earl of Rathven and Grey Tow- 
ers—* 

“Once Earl,” the Queen corrected, “go on!” 

“Once Earl”—my Lady flushed scarlet-—“has ap- 
peared grievously to offend your Majesty. In the 
recent Catholic uprising, he was unfortunately made use 
of by those deeper-dyed than he.” 

The Queen moved her beautiful hands impatiently. 
“His Earlship’s color was a deep scarlet,” she laugh- 
ingly said, “a shade or two darker, and ’twould be diffi- 
cult to tell it from black. But he repents, I suppose ? 
The Earl has so often repented! As God lives, the 
Tower is a rare hothouse for forcing the bloom of re- 
pentance.” Lady Rathven found it bitter hard to bear 
the Queen’s scorn but the priest had prepared her for 
- this. 

“Mere promises from my husband,” she went on, 
“would but little avail, your Highness; that I know full 
well. But should you open the doors of his prison 
house”—there was a pause—“and give again to him 
his titles and lands, he will swear not merely allegiance 
to your Majesty, but he will consecrate this, his only 
son, to your sacred cause and be prepared, at any mo- 
ment, to give the young heir of Rathven into your 
Grace’s custody.” 
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